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MUSICAL NOTES. 

Mr. Hornune in his new play 
Stingaree lays peculiar stress on the 
passionate love of music which 
dominates all circles of antipodean 
society. This is borne out by the 
recent epoch-making concert tour of 
Count and Countess RumMMERLEY 
KENrorD, of which a full account has 
been compiled by Mr. P. F. 
Warxone. Perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary adventure of all was that 
which befell them on the voyage from 
Yokohama to Adelaide. A charity 
concert had been organised for the 
benefit of the Stokers and Donkey- 
engine Drivers’ Widows and Orphans 
Fund, at which the Count and 
Countess had kindly consented to 
officiate. The talented pair were 
singing The Night Hymn at Sea, 

when an extraordinary commotion 
was heard overhead, and two magni- 
ficent cachalots, who had leapt on 

board, attracted by the divine 
melody, hurled themselves down the 
| Companion ladder; and without any 


-_ 





formal introduction burst into the 
crowded saloon. The audience were 
moved to tears, and the cachalots, 
blubbering profusely, presented the 
diva with an exquisite bouquet of 
seaweed. 

Hardly less extraordinary was the 
experience of the Count and Countess 
en their arrival at Woolloomoolloo. 
Their concert was in full swing when 
an elderly kangaroo, who had been 
accommodated with a fauteuil in the 
front row of the stalls, rose, and 
in expressive marsupial pantomime 
besought the Countess to sing Home, 
Sweet Home. Needless to say the 
request was at once granted, amid 
thunders of applause, the kangaroo 
officiating as accompanist with com- 
mendable dexterity. 

The fondness of the New South 
Walians for music has long been pro- 
verbial, and is only equalled by their 
passion for cricket. Happily an 
opportunity was found for gratifying 
both these tastes in the match be- 





use 
tween Sydney and the famous [ | 
Stingari Club, for which Count | 
Kenrorp kindly consented to play. | 
In the second innings of the Stingari 
an extraordinary incident occurred, | 
Count Kenrorp hit a ball to mid on, 
and simultaneously began to sing | 
Braums’ “ Four Serious Songs "’ with 
such astonishing break of tone that | 
the whole field were hypnotised, and | 
the batsmen ran 144 before the ball 
was returned to the bowler. 

The results of the tour may be 
thus summed up. Seventeen bush- 
rangers have abandoned their calling 
and adopted the musical profession. 
Forty-one aboriginals have changed | 
their names to Rummertey or Ken- 
ForD. Sixteen wallabies have died 
from excess of rapture at hearing the 
efforts of the great artists. The re- 
cord is, on the whole, most satisfac- 
tory, but the Count and Countess 
make no secret of their disappoint- 
ment at not being kidnapped by the 
Mazawattee Indians, as oodened to | 
Mr. and Mrs. Bamperoer last year. | 
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HINTS ON BRIDGE. 
By Druce-PorTLAnpD. 


I cANNoT impress upon my readers too strongly the 

paramount necessity of watching the fall of the cards. 
| People who, after playing a card, take up a book or a 

hand-mirror or stroll about the room by way of dis- 
traction, till it is their turn to play again, seldom finish 
in the front rank. It was my privilege once to watch 
a game of bridge being played upon the ruins of San 
Francisco, shortly after the earthquake; and I noticed 
that one of the players produced no fewer than four 
aces of trumps during the course of a single hand. It 
would have been impossible for this irregularity to have 
been overlooked if his opponents had been carefully 
watching the fall of the cards. I remember asking a 
lady partner, more in a tone of curiosity than of re- 
proach, why she had chosen to lead the one particular 
card which threw the rest of the game—a no-trump 
declaration—into the hands of our opponents. She 
replied that she had been busy wondering how she was 
to get her luggage on board the liner next day. I felt 
a profound admiration for the rare candour of her ex- 
planation, but her case affords a terrible example of the 
danger of allowing one’s thoughts to wander. 

On the other hand, I have known a man to watch the 
fall of the other players’ cards so carefully that he 
never noticed what he was playing from his own hand, 
with the consequence that he seldom revoked less than 
six times an hour. He became unpopular, and eventu- 
ally abandoned the pursuit of Bridge. 

It is not enough to watch the fall of the cards. You 

must make deductions from your observations. Some 
people merely notice what cards are out, and do not 
deduce from their absence what cards are still left in. 
Yet this deduction is really a quite simple mental 
| process ; and the strain on the memory becomes less and 
less as the game advances, till finally you can tell with 
consummate ease what are the four cards that remain 
(including your own), even though you may not have the 
faintest notion where they lie. 

But the process of deduction should go still further. 
Thus, from the fact that a player has not followed suit, 
even a moderate performer may hazard the conclusion 
that he has no more ecards of that design. A higher 
stage is reached when, for instance, from the playing of 
an ace by the third hand during the first round of a suit 
vou deduce that he either does or does not hold the King, 
according as he has played a false or an orthodox card. 

Here the question of character comes in. Before a 
man will permit himself to play a false card, he must 
have sunk to a certain level of depravity. It is therefore 
advisable not only to watch the fall of a man’s cards, 
but also the decline, if any, of his moral standard. 

This observance of what I shall call Bridge-character 
is a very essential matter. I can illustrate my point 
from a game played by an acquaintance whom I may, 
I hope without offence, describe as Z. His opponents 
(shall we say A and B?) had already been diagnosed 
by him on previous occasions ; they belonged to the type 
that never itself commits a revoke, and only detects it 
(or anything else) in others when the circumstances are 
peculiarly flagrant. His partner (Y) was a_ perfect 
stranger. Z knew nothing of him, except that he had 
the outward bearing of an imbecile. Dummy (B) had 
won the first round of hearts with the King and re- 
turned agmall one. The second round was taken by A 
with the Queen. A fresh suit was now led, but not 
before Z, carefully watching the fall of the sards, had 





made the deduction that the Ace also lay with A. Two 
small hearts remained in Dummy’s hand, and two even 
smaller in his own (Z's). Z therefore made the further 
deduction that his partner had no more of that suit. 
Accordingly he took the first opportunity of leading a 
third round of hearts for his partner to rough A’s Ace. 
Judge of his surprise when A roughed his heart, and was 
over-trumped by Y. Z at once began to deduce very 
smartly. He deduced that his partner had had the Ace 
all the time, that it was on the outside of his hand, and 
had been mistaken for a blank card, its solitary pip being 
obscured by his fat thumb. A revoke therefore had 
been made; and a less intelligent student of Bridge- 
character would at once have called out to his partner, 
‘* Having no heart?’’ Not so Z. He swiftly gathered 
the trick (which gave them the odd and took them 
out), and saying, ‘““ We don’t want any more, do we, 
partner? ’’ threw the rest of his hand across the table 
(he would have lost all these last tricks, anyhow), and in 
the general confusion the revoke escaped notice. 

I say nothing about the morality of Z’s behaviour; 
I only say that he had a keen flair for Bridge-character, 
and was a brilliant deducer. Some people instinctively 
carry their observations beyond the point of mere utility 
for the purposes of Bridge; after a few hands they can 
tell you what are the dominating influences and motives 
in the lives of the other players: this one is a confirmed 
agnostic; this professing bachelor has a married estab- 
lishment in the suburbs; this woman leads a treble life. 

It is a superb gift; but it may always be acquired by 
dogged industry and application. 

A correspondent, signing himself ‘‘ Gunner,’’ send: 
me an account of an excellent little invention to take the 
place of the living voice, and do away with the risk of 
vocal insinuations when a player has to declare a suit 
or convey any other permissible intelligence. 

It consists of an electric indicator, worked by lever: 
on a junction-board attached to the Bridge-table, and it 





causes certain phrases in common use—such as, ‘* Ni 
trumps; ’’ ‘‘ I leave it to you;’’ ** This must positively | 
be the last rubber, as it is past 3 a.m., and I am| 
lunching with a Bishop at the Atheneum ’’—to appeai 
momentarily in bright red letters through the green 
baize. 

My correspondent also suggests an alternative in the 
form of Gramophone Bridge Records by well-know: 
artistes, and he speaks very highly of Madame Terraz- 
zint’s ‘‘I make it diamonds ’’; Mr. Haypen Corrtn’s | 
** Having no more? ’’; Miss Marie Lioyp’s “‘ I double ”’ 
and Mr. Harry Lavper’s ‘‘ How ’s that for a revoke? ”’ 

O. S$. 








“Mr. Birrell's reply was full of ‘ obliter dicter.’ ” 
Eastern Daily Press 
Printer’s Reader: I’m not much at these foreign lan- 
guages. Are you sure that ’s right? 





Editor of the Eastern Daily Press: Well, yes, it does | 
look a bit funny in print. But I ’ve heard lots of people 
say it, you know. 


‘The Council of the Senate of Cambridge University has submitted | 


a proposal to hold a Darwin celebration next year, in which will fall 
the anniversary of his birth and that of the publication of The Origin | 
of Species.”—The Morning Post. 
Other anniversaries occurring will be those of the 
Battle of Thermopyle and our tortoise’s second marriage, 
Altogether a remarkable year, 
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THAT A GAtnsBorovan ? 


valuable” client). “ THere, Sir. 


Wuat DO YOU THINK OF THAT FOR A GalNnsBOroUGH ?” 


De uler. “Wett, Sir, NoT Q ITE THE CLASS OF GaAINsBoROU iM I sHOULD SHOW Yot ‘faa 








THE LOST HEIR. 
Syyorsis, 


absence of mind on the part of the Duchess the Duke 

of BytrLepown have lost the ir only son, aged eight months. 
e certain measures for his recovery; but the child has in the 
» been secreted by the ducal coachman, Mr. W1Li1aM Oates, in 
il repository in Seven Dials belonging to Mrs. Oates mére. | 

\\TES being himself a bachelor, Mrs. OaTes resolves to take care of | 
t Karl of Brasenose.} 


Part III. 


NWHILE the valet and the maid had flown to) 


Scotland Yard. 
Chief Inspector there they saw and plied him very | 
hard 

th facts about the infant Earl and guesses of their| 


own, 


laining how the Duchess came to take him out alone. | 

Chief Inspector took his notes; he rang the usual 
bell 

\ funny start,’’ he 


} 
well 


said it was, “‘a rummy go’’ as 
We ‘ll search the country up,’’ he said, 
we ‘Il search it down: 
‘Il paste ten thousand bills about in every part of | 
town; 
‘Il do whatever can be done. 
efforts foil, 
ere 's always left,’’ he said, and smiled, 
Conan Doyte.’”’ 


‘and then 


Should Fate these! 


‘ Sir ARTHUR 


lw ith that he bowed the valet out; he gave the maid a 
wink 

Of all polite Inspectors he was certainly the pink. 

They both remarked ‘* So long,’’ and then sped back to 
Belgrave Square, 

And nothing more was heard about the little missing 
heir. 


The Earl in the Seven Dials grew, 

As babies everywhere mostly do. 

Hie seemed to find it a treat to live 

On the best that the Dials had to give 
Such as crusts and meat and a dash of gin 
In his bottle of milk, to keep him thin. 

lor Mrs. Oates had a simple plan 

lor rearing a right down ceatiie man 








** Whatever,’’ she said, ‘‘ is good for me 
Is good enough for the likes of he.’’ 
She never spanked, but she petted him, 
And humoured his every infant whim. 
The neighbours wondered at first and smiled 
At the tales she told them about the child 
For she said that once, when her shop was full, 
She had missed a puppy, a brindled bull; 
And later on, when the crowd dispersed, 

And when in a rage 

She searched the cage, 

Instead of the pup 

The babe turned up, 





All properly dressed and nicely nursed. 
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‘* I hadn't the heart,’’ she said, “‘ to out him; 
And that ’s as much as I know about him. 


Obeying precedent, the years went on 

And passed away; the child, obeying, too, 

| The rule of children, or, at least, of males, 

| Grew, as I said, and so became a boy. 

| He had the name of Tuomas: Mrs. Oates 
Once had an uncle who adorned that name, 
And she bestowed it on the stolen Earl. 

His rightful names were six: ALoysIus 

Orno FirzwyGrRamM Rupert ARTHUR CHARLES; 
Sut now as Tommy Oates he shared the fun 
Of streets and gutters, and he came to know 
How many beans make five; he sucked at ease 
The juicy orange or the brandy-ball. 

lip-cats he knew and played; full many an eye 
He did endanger, and to sundry hats 

Of those who wandered by incautiously 

A dent he gave, but minded not at all. 

rhe whirling boxwood of the top he whipped; 
rhe peg-top, too, he very deftly spun, 

And raised it in his palm, and tossed it up, 
And caught and tossed it spinning yet again. 
And language, too, he learnt, the English tongue 
As men and women speak it in the Dials: 

‘* Blimey,”’ he said, or ‘‘ Bust my bloomin’ eyes,”’ 
‘* Not arf,’’ and ‘‘ Ain't she got ’em on to-night! ’’ 
‘This 'ere’s a beano,’’ when he would imply 
That joy and revelry were holding sway— 

And many spicy bits of insolence 7 

And repartees as fruity as the vine 

s| hat yrows in far Oporto’s tinted fields. 

All these he knew, and much he knew beside: 
The lore of birds and beasts, the care of dogs, 
And how to groom a Persian kitten’s coat. 


(To be concluded.) 


| 
| 


THE ETIQUETTE OF CALLING ON CABINET MINISTERS. 


{a arrange 1 for Ladies intending to join the Woman's 
Freedom Leaq 
By an AvTuority ox THe Supsect 


As soon as possible after your admission 
to the League you will be expected to 
call upon the various members of the 
Cabinet at their private residences. To neglect this duty 
on the pretext of not having an appointment would 
Sie gross ignorance of the usages current in the 


When and 
where to call. 





Society to which you have aspired. Be careful not to 
call later than 9 a.m. At this hour a Cabinet Minister 
s almost certain to be at home—whether instructions 
| have been given to deny it or not. And he may be 
| delighted to see you. You never know. 


Almost any style of costume may be 
worn on 


What to 


wear. these occasions. The less 


elaborate it is, the better. * Tammies,’” 
fur jackets, and short skirts are perhaps most suitable 
| while 


rigueur. You will see why presently. 
Number of alls should not be made singly. This 
callers. is never done. As many should call to- | 


gether as can arrange to do so. The 


more the merrier. The majority, however, will remain 


the superior stoutness of their boots, ascend the steps 
One of the trio will now knock, 
ring, and this should be continued until it sueceeds in 
attracting attention from within. But kicking the 


on the pavement, while three of the party, selected for 
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stout walking-boots with double soles are de| 





while the other two 
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panels 


cannot be too carefully avoided. 
It is not necessary to explain to the 
How to 
will quite understand. If, as is not 
unlikely, he assures you that it is 
absolutely out of the question for the Minister to receive 
you at that moment, you will infer that he is either in 
his bath or still in bed. In either case you should 
waive your demand for an immediate interview. Tell 
the butler that, as a matter of grace, you are willing 
to allow his employer twenty minutes to dress. The 
door will probably be closed at this stage. 


butler. 


The interval will be spent in consulta- 
tions with your colleagues and _ in 
haranguing the crowd which will by this 
time have collected. Also, should the front-door—like 
those of most London mansions—be of a sombre appear- 
ance, you may correct its lack of gaiety by attaching a 
coloured poster to the panels. This attention is sure 
to be highly appreciated. As soon as the twenty minutes 
are up, knock and ring once more. 


Employment 
of interval. 


If the door remains unopened, the proper 
course is to leave a bannerette. This 
should be of glazed calico, as nearly 
white as possible, and bear the words, ‘ Votes for 
Women,”’ in plain black. Coloured or gilded lettering 
would be in the worst possible taste. It is more correct 
to have the inscription in the middle. 
after being well flourished, should be neatly rolled up 
and pushed through the letter-slit in the door. It would 
make a charming fire-screen, should the owner of the 
house be not already provided with one. 


Bannerette- 
leaving. 


Should this act of courtesy meet with n 


Pd acknowledgment, it may merely be be- 
pean 4 cause the people of the house are under 


the impression that you have gone away 
Correct such a misapprehensior to the best of your 
ability by a vigorous performance on the knocker and 
bells. After all, what are they there for, except to be 
used? Boots and umbrella-handles must also be used t 
emphasise the fact that you are still waiting patiently 
for an answer—until, in time, a police-sergeant may re 
quest you to move on, which you will, of course, firmly 
decline to do. 

A fashion has come in, for callers who 


oe object to being hurried, of wearing a 
PR strong steel chain with patent spring 
Attachment.’ Catch, by which they secure themselves 


to the area-railing. This is undeniably 
smart—but the means of releasing oneself at will should 
never be left at home. Otherwise you might find your- 
self in a rather awkward position should some Inspector 
be brutal enough to decline the risk of bruising you by 
employing force to sever your bonds. 


If only you wait long enough, the 


re, Minister is certain to come out at last. 
ag ey You will have an excellent opportunity 
interview. of interviewing him while he is passing 


from the door to his carriages. Give him 


air. It is inadvisable for more than two to hang on 
|each of his arms at once, and the use of hat-pins—even 
| to attract his attention or give point to your arguments 


would imply a want of savoir faire which might im- 
press him unfavourably. 

You should endeavour to extract a promise from him 
that the Cabinet will immediately introduce a Bill for 





. » . " | 
except in cases when at least five minutes have 
elapsed without response—is a social solecism which | 





butler what you have come about. He| 


The bannerette, | 
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Women’s Suffrage. If you succeed in this you may 
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MORE GEMS OF LANGUAGE. 


Ethel. “ Wevt, GRaN, WE'VE HAD A TOPPING GAME. THE OTHER SIDE WERE BALLY ROTTEN AT TIE 8TART 
END, AND WE HAD A BIT OF A JOB TO Lay ‘EM OUT.” 
Di. “On, 1 pon’r kNow. I THOUGHT THEY WERE THE MOST PIFFLING CREW OF FOOTLERS I'p EVER sTRUCK. We WERE SIMPLY ALL 
ER "EM, AND HAD EM IN THE CART IN NO TIME.” 


BUT THEY BUCKED UP NO 














nsider the result of your visit as, so far, satisfactory. i RIGHTEOUS W RATHI. 
‘ut if—which is a great deal more probable—he meanly : —— ~ sate, iy ome “ yg Moe fae 
retends that he has no quthority to pledgé the Cabinet, oe =e meee, ty Se ates SS Se Been, 
: : ; ‘ : nag ,, described on the wrapper as “ The Rage of the Season.’’| 
1 will be quite at liberty to address him as ‘‘ Coward 
r‘* Villain ’’ while he is driving off. 
All that will now be required for th: 


Wuen the ballads are all of boys who ’re bust, 
Broke, stony, or otherwise far gone; 


Concluding a apes eee TT Who 've gambled like sin (this is couched, I trust, 
formalities. Sut cessful discharge of this sor ial fun - In the regular sporting jargon) ; 
tion 1s to cajole a constable to take you | , 
to custody, and, should you attain this end and be When a hush comes over the gorgeous scene, 
rded an opportunity of embracing martyrdom as a And the pace 1s (of course) a cracker, 
nd-class misdemeanant, you may retire to prison And the heroine 's turning pale, unscen, 
th the proud consciousness of having done a glorious | rill you feel you would like to smack her; 
rning’s work for your Cause. When the clutch of debt is about his throat, 
\fter an interval, which should not exceed a month, | And the room, aha! is darkling, 


And he collars the baby’s five-pound note, 
F.A. | While the silvery moon is sparkling; 








When the artless maid and the aristocrat 
(And so on, for fifty pages); 

When the Season ’s confronted with stuff like that- 
No wonder the poor thing Rages! 


A Daniel come to Judgment. 
From a letter in the Whitby Gazette: 
A woman has a woman for her mother, same as a man, and a 
is made to go to school same as a boy, and if a woman commits 
rime she is punished by law same as a man, and so why not have a 
fe same as a man?” 











a From a catalogue : 
lhe writer has quite got the idea, and in a little while | “The New Imitation Old Silver Embossed Metal ‘ Nouveau Art’ | 
| be a promising recrujt to the Women’s Social and | Toilet Box.” 

olitical Union, | We should know it anywhere, | 
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DO HIM NOW. 
I. 


Anticipatory adagea from Mr. Peter Keary'a 
fourth rolume in his famoua Success 
I ibrary, ' 


On or Get Out; 


The Secreta of Succeaa; “bet 


’™ Do it Now.’ 


Tue scissors are mightier than the 


pen. 
* * 
. 
When in doubt quote. 
* * 
* 


Think of this wonderful body of 


ours. Think of your hands, and re- 
member that other people have 
pocke ts. 
* * 
; * 
Do him now. 
* * 


— 

The world is full of many better 
things than money. But you can't 
get them without money. You won't 
get even a Bible without money. If 
you can't buy a Bible, steal it. 

, F ** 
. 

Keep your eyes on the gutter. At 
any moment there may be something 
worth picking up. 

* * 
* 

Do him thoroughly now. 
** - 

Coxrucius in private life edited 
a half penny paper. 

** 

M ancUS AURELIUS only pretended 
his wise passive ness ; he was really a 
company promoter. 

°? 

Never credit anything gentle or 

sweet. 


* * 
* 


If you make a doormat of yourself 
people will naturally step on you. 
Do the trampling first. 

* * 
* 

You will get cold feet if you stand 
about waiting for dead men’s shoes. 
Kill them quick and have warm 


trotters. 
* * 


* 
Do him now and do him at sight. 
* * 

_— ° * . 

That day is lost on which you 
cannot say as you get into bed, ‘I 
have bested someone Sas 

x * 
* 
Do him now, but do not overdo 


him. Wait till he gets some more 


ois + * 

One-half the world is waiting for 
its chance to do the other half out of 
its job Hustle and join the better 
half. 

* * 
* 

If a man fall down in a fit, take 

his watch—if it is a good one. 


Nothing succeeds like success. Do 
him now. 
* * 
. 
Someone has got to be on top. 
| Why not you? Do him now. 
h . 


| Don't worry about any little 
iblemish that Providence has given 
|you. Mupas, the richest man of his 


|day, had asses’ ears. 
* * 
* 

Do not be particular about your 
tippie. There is always some fly in 
the ointment. CLEeopaTRA drank 
pearls in her wine, and Lord Arm- 
strona takes diamonds in his 
lLemoinade 


* * 
* 


Don't be afraid of growing old. 
AnpREW CARNEGIE has passed his 
seventieth birthday. 

* * 
* . . 

All men who put cloves in their 
mouths have cloven hoofs. 

* * 
* 

If a man tells you that he prefers 
a quiet life to a hustling one don’t 
believe him. He is deceiving him- 
self and you. 

** 
Paste is thicker than ink. 


* * 
* 


Now is the time to do him. 


II.—A Man Wuo Dip. 

About the middle of the seven- 
teenth century Witiiam (afterwards 
Captain) Kipp was born in Scotland. 

He could not get on in Scotland 
so he got out. 

He never did absurd things, such 
as washing his neck twice a day, but 
from the very first paid his court to 
Success, the lady with the big, glad, 
welcome smile. 

The last words his mother sobbed 
out to him at parting were “‘ Make a 
Profit,’’ and he never forgot them. 

He said to himself, ‘* Though I am 
a Kipp, I will be a man as well.’’ 

If he had stayed in Scotland he 
would have probably become a pub- 
lican, but he went to the West 
Indies and became a privateer. 

He never forgot the famous words 
of Sir Tuomas Lipton, Bart.: ‘‘ Re- 
member, corkscrews have sunk more 
people than cork-jackets will ever 
save. 

Becoming a bold and skilful sailor 
he obtained the KinG’s commission 
to put down piracy. 

He showed the pirates that two 
could play at their game. He did 
the Kixe in the eye. He was the 
Sunny Jim of the Western Main. 

Kipp was no slobberer. He never 
got into the soup. He made piles of 
gold. He did not trample on the 








weak. He simply made them walk 
the plank. 

Kipp was a great man, but he lived 
too soon. He invented the hidden 
gold game, but there was no weekly 
paper to organise it properly. 

It is true that he was hanged; but | 
what of that? He had succeeded 
first. He was the foremost pirate of 
his time. 

It is better to be successful and be 
hanged than to be a failure and die 
in a failure’s bed. 

Kipp’s motto was, Do him now. 
Make it yours. 





WHAT SOCIALISM REALLY 
MEANS. 
By Ropert BuanpMAN. 

[Nore.—Articles on “ Socialism in the Draw 
ing Room,” “The Socialistic View of the 
Septuagint,” “What Socialism will do for 
Music,” and “The Happy Socialist” have 
appeared elsewhere. For the benefit of those 
readers who wish to come to closer grips with 
the subject, we have made arrangements with 
an eminent Socialist to tell us what Socialism 
really means.—EpiTor.] 

Wuat is Socialism? What will it 
do? Why are so many of the great 
minds of the day Socialists? How 
would a Socialist Government go to 
work if it were in power to-day: 
These are some of the questions 
which your Editor wishes me _ to 
answer for you. 

First of all, then, what is Social- 
ism? The ignorance which exists in 
the minds of Liberals and Tories 
alike over this simple question is ap- 
palling. Not only appalling, but 
criminal. 

Suppose that you 
answer to the query 
tapioca pudding?’’ How would you 
set about it? Well, 1 suppose you 
would first go to your cook. She 
would tell you, anyhow, the ingre- 
dients of the pudding. More, she 
would tell you how it was made, how 
served. There her knowledge would 
end. She could not give you any 
information as to its medicinal 
effects; for this you would have to 
go to your doctor. Your doctor (if 
you found him in) would add to your 
knowledge. He would tell you (for 
a trifling fee) that tapioca pudding 


wanted an 
‘““What is 


was invaluable for invalids, easily 
digested, a strength restorer. Good! 


You are learning! But if you are 
really desirous of knowing all about 
tapioca pudding you will not even 
stop here. On leaving your doctor 
you will go home to your library and 
turn to your Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica under T. Here you would be- 
come acquainted with the historical 
aspect of the matter—the origin of 
tapioca. And, perhaps at the end 
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of the day, you would really be in a 
position to give some sort of answer 
to the question ‘*‘ What is tapioca 
pudding?’ You would not (and 
is my point)—you would not 
lismiss it contemptuously as ‘* milky 
sort of stuff with blobs in it.”’ 

Very well then. So far we have 
got on all right, and can understand 
each other. Now apply this to 
Socialism. Tow do our opponents 
dismiss this—I say it without fear— 
this enormous question of Socialism ? 
Contemptuously, as ‘‘ milky sort of 
stuff with blobs in it;’’ as, that is to 
say, a ‘‘ share-and-share-alike con- 
ern,’ an ‘‘ all-men-are-equal show.’”’ 
\nd having assumed that Socialism 

this or that they proceed with a 
rreat flourish to prove how ridiculous 
They don’t, as honest men 
would, consult their cook, their doc- 

r, their Encyclopedia. They have 
not read my book ** I Don’t Think ”’; 
they do not subscribe to my paper 
The Blast. They have, in fact, taken 
no trouble at all to find out what 
Socialism really is. 

‘“All men are equal.”’ 
have I said that? Of course all men 
ire not equal. Is Zpysco equal to 
LirtLe Ticn? Hardly. He is bigger 
s he not?) to start with. He is 
taller. He is more round the chest. 
He wrestles, 1 suppose, with more 
skill. On the other hand Littie 
Tica is, I take it, the more humorous 
companion; the lighter on his feet, 
the shorter, the less round the 
hest. Yet in face of all this our 
pponents go about saying that 
Socialism pre-supposes that all men 
ire equal! It does nothing of the sort. 

Refuting this sort of argument, 
however, is really too simple. Let 
us take something more difficult. A 
writer in a magazine makes parade 
of contesting Marx’s theory of 
economic values. Who is Marx?| 
I have never read a line of him in| 
my life. And do I believe in econo- 
mie values? How could 1? Who is 

decide what is the economic value | 
fany of us? What is Hatt Carne’s | 
momic value as compared with | 
it of Atlas? Who is to settle be-| 
tween Harry Lauper and Euclid?) 
What is the economic value of Marx | 
himself, whoever he is? The impos- 
ibility of answering these questions 
makes it evident that I do not be- 
lieve in economic values 
But who said I ever did 


t all is. 


Where 
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PARTY, AND THERE WERE LOTS OF LITTLE BOYS, AND I pReamT- 


Oswald (aged four, anxiously). “ Was I 
“Boonoo! Boonoo!” 
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waking up). “OH, IT WAS a LOVELY DReam! I was 
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AT A BEAUTIFUL 
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THERE, Lance? (Lance shakes his head.) 








will speak not only for myself, but 
for my brother Socialists. We all 
believe in Socialism, the regenerating 
force of the twentieth century. 

But what is Socialism? What 
dces Socialism really mean? Well, 
that is what I have been trying to 
explain. Once more I will make it 
clear even to the dullest intellect. 


What is Socialism? Socialism is 
isimply this—‘‘ England for the 


English ’’; or, to put it still better, 
‘* Britain for the British.” 

And what will Socialism do? Well, 
it will do this. It will make this a 


happy England, a contented Eng 
land, a peaceful England It will 


lend a strong hand to the suffering; 
it will raise the degraded. Under 





this magazine writer? I challenge 
to find anything about it in my 
ok “‘] Don't Think,’’ or in my 
signed articles in The Blast 
Then what, you ask, do I believe? 
I will tell you. I believe in 
Socialism 


Nay, I will say more. 1 


Socialism there will be no more 


slums, no more unemployed. Under 
Socialism we shall dwell together in 
unity, loving each other. And this 
fair land of ours, this beloved Eng- 
land, will smile again, as it srniled in 
those far-off days, ere the labourer 
had fallen (to his honour) and the 
capitalist had risen (to his shame). 

And how will it do this? 

Well, I can but quote again the 
beautiful Socialist motto. Then you 
will understand 

‘* From 
strength ; 
necds.”’ 


There you have it all A. A. M 


[Nore week we may or may not 
publish a luminous article by Mr. Hoenert 
Hywpe.aton, evtitled “ What Socialism really 
and truly does mean.” -—~Er.] 
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Country Bride (with an air of inspiration). “On, I say, DEAR, LET'S TELEPIONE !” 


Bridegroom (joyfully). “ Yes, sy Jove! 


CHARIVARIA. 


LET 's, 





WHO SHALL WE TELEPHONE TO?” 





Dr. Sroxrs, in a paper contributed | 
to the Cambridge Antiquarian 


\ CONTEMPORARY, in an article on| Society, mentioned that the Cam- 


the Karser, describes him as “‘ a wiry | bridge ‘“‘ rag,’’ which is popularly 
little man.’ Surely the time has supposed to have originated less than 
rived when one wight drop all|twenty years ago, is really an institu- 


references to a telegram which we aré 


as any of us? 
* * 
* 

Mr. Harry Tuaw received hun- 
dreds of letters of congratulation 
upon being pronounce da lunatic. 

* * 
* 
The writing on the wall! 


tion at least seven hundred years old. 


the KAISER now regrets as much This is a nasty blow for those who 


ure always boasting of the progress 
of our Universities. 
* * 

The advertisement of a certain 
Southampton hotel states that it is 
‘midway between both stations.’’ 
Rival establishments, we take it, are 


The midway between one of the two 


Government majority, which stood! stations onlv. 


two years ago at the huge total of 
357, has now dwindled to a paltry 
349 

* * 

+ 


The new Member for South Here- the 


fordshire, upon being asked whether 
he would give his support to the Bill 


for the Prevention of Premature 


* * 


* 

London music-hall managers are 
up in arms at a proposal by the 
1,.C.C..to forbid persons to stand in 
gangways, and they are deter- 
mined not to take this sitting down. 

* * 


Many books nowadays bear an ad- 


Burial, stated that he could not give | vertisement of their contents on their | 


both sides discussed in the House.’ 
This is the first we have heard of a 


| party in favour of Premature Burial 


Mr. WILLIAM DE MorGan | 
has extended the idea to the title of | 
his new novel, which he personally | 
describes as ** Somehow Good.’’ 


The South-Eastern Railway, it is 
stated, has lost 2,250,000 passengers 
during the past half-year. Ws 
think, however, it is unduly pessi- 
mistic to look upon them as all lost 
merely because they have not turned 
up yet. 

* * 
* . * . . 

Pictures painted by convicts whil 
undergoing terms of imprisonment 
are to be seen in Wormwood Scrubs 
Prison, says The Daily Mail. Our 
contemporary might have gone on to 
draw attention to the grave scandal 
that artists who paint much worse 
pictures are allowed to be at large. 

* * 
ee * . * 
Dress bows should be self-tied, 
says an authority on Men’s Fashions 
That is just what many of us are 
asking for—the bow which 
itself. 
OOO 


“The police reported among their miscel- 


laneous duties 9,794 defective lamps and 1,218 | 


lost children restored to their parents.” 
North Mail 
It is dreadful to think how many 








will tie 


} 


parents turn their lamps and step- | 


lamps into the street without visible 
means of subsistence. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


ar 





House of Commons, Monday, Feb- 
ruary 3.—It is written in history that 
when Mr. Toots was still a pupil in 
Dr. Blimber’s educational establish- 
ment he occupied his time in writing 
long letters to himself from persons 
of distinction, addressed ‘‘ P. Toors, 
Esq., Brighton, Sussex.’’ These he 


Moqeess + 


sionally took out, and re-read with 
pleased concern. 

Swirt MacNet1, recalling this in- 
cident, held interesting conversation 
with the Speaker with reference to 
case of Member for North-west 
Meath, just now in jail on convic- 
tion of contempt of court in 
connection with cattle-driving. The 





carefully preserved in his desk, occa-| 


ExTRacTeD From THE Diary or Tony, M.P. 





Tue Littie “ Victims” (or Last WEEK's Cartoon op “Tue Prixces in Tuz Tower") snow ricuT. 
(Lord R-b-t C-c-l, Mr. McK-nna, Mr. W-lt-r L-ng, Mr. B-rr-ll, and Mr. Ch-pl-n.) 


lineal descendant (by a collateral 
branch) of the late Dean Swirr sug- 
gested to Spraker that Mr. Ginneue 
might be supplied with Parliamen- 
tary papers and reports just as if he 
were in residence at home, instead 
of in a building registered as his 
Majesty's. 

The SPEAKER, ever ready to oblige, 
assented. ‘‘ But,’’ he added with 
|habitual caution, ‘ 
| permitted to receive them is a matter 
|over which I have no control.”’ 

Swirt MacNei. explained what 
was desired was that the imprisoned 
patriot should have the papers in 
order that he might take intelligent 
interest in what was going on at 


‘whether he be! 








Westminster, might write letters and | 
conduct his correspondence without | 
prying interposition on part of prison 
authorities. Held out pleasing pros- 
pect of Mr. GINNELL occasionally | 
cheering Speaker's breakfast-table 
with a letter. Speaker so evidently 
mollified by this prospect that the 
adroit Swirt pressed matter a little | 
further. 
“Might not Mr. Ginnenn,”” he | 
asked, ‘‘ be allowed in his retirement | 
to draw up questions in the usual | 
manner addressed to Chief Secretary | 
or other Minister, and have them | 
printed on the paper? ’ | 
‘‘ Ah, there you have me,”’ said | 
the Speaker—not of course precisely 
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in those words, but with that pur- 
port 
If the prison authorities didn't} 


object to Mr. Toots (1 mean Mr. 
GINNELL) writing out questions and 
forwarding them per post, the 
SPEAKER had no objection to their 
appearance on the paper, “ pro- 
vided,’’ he added, thinking aloud, as 
to amusement of the House his not 
infrequent habit is, ‘* it does not pre- 
suppose appear- 
ance of the hon. member here.’’ 

If Mr. Gixnevu’s name appeared 


or necessitate the 


on question paper in the ordinary 
manner, the SPEAKER must, when 
his turn came, call upon him by 
name, well knowing that after his ex- 
ertions with other people's cattle 


pastured in his ygative land he was 
enjoying a period of rest in a neigh- 
pouring country 

‘*Which,’’ added the 
happily quoting Euclid, 
absurd.”’ 

In the end it was agreed that Mr. 
GINNELL might write letters to him- 
self or to other public persons, pose 
Str. Aveustine with searching ques- 
tions “‘ arising out of that answer,’’ 
and generally enjoy himself. Whether 
within walls of House of Commons 
anything would be heard of corres- 
pondence or questions quite another 


SPEAKER, 
‘would be 


thing. 

On drear night this little episode 
gave huge delight As far as drama- 
tis persone concerned the duologue 
was perfect. Below the gangway 
Swirt MacNeitt, emphasising his 
question by shaking his fist at the 
Clerk at the Table, now and then 


abruptly stopping to slay with 
haughty stare a jeering Ulster 


Member above gangway ; in the Chair 
the gowned and wigged Speaker, 
with imperturbable countenance, 
slowly making reply which, ° without 
obvious intent or apparent self-con- 
sciousness, brought out the absurdity 
of the situation. 

done State of Ireland 
debated in both Houses. 

Tuesday night.—C.-B. back again. 
Came in midway through Questions. 
Greeted with rousing cheer from the 
Ministerialists; demonstration _ re- 
peated when he rose to answer ques- 
tion; renewed when he appeared at 
Table to move resolution deploring 
the murder of the Kina or PorTUuGAL 
and the Crown PRINCE. 

This last a duty most trying to a 
Leader. Equal danger of overdoing 
it or of falling short in due measure 
of emotional speech. Happily the 
House possesses in Leaders on both 
sides masters of the art. Differing in 


‘ ; 
Busine S38 





Tre Victor or Mip-Devoy. 

This gentleman, with that modesty which is 
peculiar to Members of Parliament, attributes 
his own t:iumphant election “to the growing 
intelligence of the electors.” 

(Captain Cl-ve.) 


confined to his room, was unable to 
follow with pleasing contrast of 
method and manner the simple pas- 
sages in which C.-B. bewailed the 
dead and sympathised with the living. 








Tue SvuPrpRessFRIGATES. 

A suggestion to Sir J-hn Br-nn-r and others 
who are determined to economise on the Navy. 
Why not lash themselves to the railings outside 


the Admiralty? It couldn't do any harm, and 
we could go and look at them every now and 


Another day with Ireland. Even 
more doleful than yesterday, when 
for a while St. Aucustine stirred the 
stagnant pool with vigorous speech. 
Oratorical honours rest with Tay- 
Pay. 
quence,”’ Ropert CeEciL_ sneered. 
But it moved a fairly crowded House 
on both sides. 

For the rest, debate miserably dull. 
Situation more depressing by con- 
trast with what was anticipated. The 


land, the criminal incapacity of the 
CulgF SECRETARY on eve of opening 
of Session, supplied notes for the 
rallying cry of the Opposition. With 
drums beating, flags flying, horse, 
foot and artillery moving in masses, 
they were to advance on a cowering 
Ministry and, if not entirely rout 
them, administer what the Private 


provocation, was accustomed to de- 
scribe as ‘‘ a good hard knock.’’ 

Behold the battlefield ! 
space, voil of movement, life or 
colour. Last night a Member sug- 
gested that House should be counted. 
Not a difficult process. Including 
gentleman on his legs, the number 
present was four. Division of Parties 


on the other. At sound of division 
bell others trooped in. When 
Speaker, folded cocked hat in hand, 
counted up to forty, they trundled 
forth again. A little better to-night, 
but not much. Opposition sorely 
miss Prince Artuur, the only man 
who could have invested the melan- 
choly business with approach to ap- 
pearance of life. 

A final staggering blow dealt by 
Duptey. He, a Unionist above re- 
proach, rose in thronged House of 
Lords, and, speaking with authority 
of an ex-Lord Lieutenant, defended 
Sr. AuGustine’s policy in refraining 
from recourse to coercion. 

Conclusion came on _ stroke of 
eleven o'clock, when, on division 
taken amid throng and bustle grateful 
after the long plunge into state of 
coma, Vote of Censure was negatived 
by a majority of 300 less 1. 


Business done. — Still 
round the Address. 


talking 


Friday.—Appetite of Pike PEasE 
is, as becomes one of his Christian 
names, voracious. But he tempers 
inquisitiveness with caution. 

Observes published statement to 
effect that number of unemployed in 
Berlin is stated to be 30,000. Wants 
to know from Joun Burns (for fiscal 
reasons) how that compares with 
number in London to-day? 








tion. Prince Artuur, alack! still 


Ordinary way of obtajning such 








‘* Somewhat exaggerated elo- | 


unprecedentedly bad condition of Ire- | 


A desolate | 


Secretary, in moments of extreme | 





nicely balanced ; two on one side, two | 
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THE SYNDICATE SHOOT AGAIN. 


Member (to guest at end of beat). “ FIND TuAT A PRETTY HOT CORNER, EU?” 
Guest (emerging from retreat). “ On 
* Yes. 
Guest. “‘ ONLY MY HAT, THANK YOU. 


Member. 
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(Echo of the Season just closed.) 
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Gor mucin TO PICK UP?” 
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Ayp I CANT CLAIM THE SHOT MYSELF.” 
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information is to address question to 
Minister. Exactly. But what are you 
to do when it is necessary for your 
purpose that you should state the fact 
nat the figures were officially fur- 
shed ‘‘ at a meeting of the Berlin 
tadtverordnetenversammlung.”’ 

P. P. has been long enough in the 
House to know that as soon as he 
rose to refer the President of Local 
Government Board to the numbered 
juestion on the paper he would be 
met by storms of cries of ‘‘ Read! 
Read! ’’ 

Adroitly meets difficulty by hand- 
ng in the question with notification 
that it does not need oral answer. 
\ccordingly Jonn Burns will be left 
to wrestle with the seven-leagued 


‘) 


word in the silence and solitude of 
Sens 


lis office, anc . P. will have his} 
I ff ge. ll } } 


answer printed at the expense of the} 
nation. 

Business done.—Debate on Ad-| 
dress being closured last night, pri-| 
vate members unexpectedly have a} 
look in. 











| “High as the goal bar this effort came 


| skimming along, with every eye of the vast 
| throng watching its progress on tiptoe.” 
Glasgow News. 


Enough to make the goal-posts 
start out of their sockets. 


From an adyt. in The Pioneer: 
“A Lhassa Dog, in appearance like a Sky 
| Terrier, just come down.” 





Of course that isn’t really. how 
these terriers get their name. 





Another Sex Problem. 
“English widow, 35, fair, steady position, 
housekeeper, widow, bachelor, gentleman.” 
From a Toronto Paper. 





“B.C. 4400 First Egyptian Dynasty. 
4004 Creation of the World.” 
The Ladies’ Year Book. 








Why should the ladies have all the | 
information? Votes for Men! 


Having decided to leave Jones and | 
Fane out of the fourth test match, | 
The Daily News goes on to say: 

“Then the eleven would include all the 
bowlers, without materially weakening the 
attack.” 

This is, perhaps, a little unkind to 
our change bowlers. 
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VAGABONDS AND VILLAINS. | 


I wAVE not yet read Mr. W. J 
Locke's book, but the Second Act of 
his play gave me some idea of 
Paragot the Beloved Vagabond—of 
Paragot the philosopher, Paragot the 
stroller, the artist, the rhapsodist, 
Paragot following the open road, 
singing in the sun and sleeping 
under the hedge, Paragot grasping 
the skirts of happy Char lending 
a hand in the hayfie ld, fiddling to a 
wedding party; drinking deep at an 
inn, and for ever seattering his philo- 
sophy abroad the incomparable 
Paragot, the Beloved Vagabond, that 
divine creature. 

This, I suppose, 
is Paragot of the 
hook But hie 
was too big, t 
inwieldy for the 
stage loo irre 
sponsible also 
x You must h ive 


‘form,’”’’ said 


Mr Locke (or 
was it Mr. | 
REE’) ** Your 


play wants a be 
pinning and a 
middle and an 


end You want 
a plot Now 
Paragot is like 
good red wine 


in excellent thing 
in itself, but you 
can’t have it run 





that her father has been guilty of—| 
has been indiscreet, the hero con- 
he signs a document (oh, these 
documents !) undertaking to absent 
himself from Paris for five years 
without any explanations to the 
lady. Joanna, for no apparent reason, 
but in the way of heroines, there- 
upon marries Verneuil, who poisons 
her mind against her defaulting and | 


sents; 


: 
dead lover. (He had mentioned | 
casually that Gaston was dead.! 
Naturally she believed him.) Five 


years roll by. Verneuil dies. The 
beautiful widow discovers her old 
lover, who now calls himself Paragot, 
still alive in a garret. Misunder- 


istandings and explanations ensue; ' 


was great enough to be a play in 
himself, just as Broadbent is a play 
in himself. Just as, too, Mr. Pick- 
wick might be; you would not push 
him into a farce whose plot turned 
upon the coincidence that two people 
were both called Smith. The 
Beloved Vagabond, in short, would 
have been technically a better play, 
if Mr. Locke had not worried about 
technique ; if he had left it to itself, 
as Mr. Suaw left John Bull’s Other 
Island. 

It is because the Second Act and 
half of the Third were so good that | 
am annoyed with Mr. Locke for not 
giving us more of it. Mr. Tree in 
these parts of the play was Paragot 

- to the life; I can 

imagine no char- 

' acter which 

| would suit him 
better. His 
manner was just 
right; his airy 
method of ex- 
pounding his 








ning about all ; - 
over the pla ( = h i] | 
just where it rH se 


l kes You want 


it nently bottled 
Any old botth “ 
vill do.’ But 
there he miact 
‘) hb 
bis mistake for : 


THE FUNERAL MATCH 


he forge t that the 
Wine was new, and he pushed poor 
Paragot into the oldest bottle he 
co ild finel here are n ny old stage 
Lottles (1 must ep my metaphor) to 
be found on the Surrey side of the 


river, and the oldest of them is this 
The hero—well, let us give them 
the names which their latest sponsor 
has chosen—Gaston de Nerac, then, 
the he ro, ¢ illed brie fly ‘*the most 
wonderful man God ever made”’ 
and to be ke own m the Second Act 
as Paragot) s engaged to Joanna 
Rushworth Joanna's father, Lord 
Rushworth, is in difficulties; unless 


he can find £20,000 he must go to 
The Comte de Verneuil (ha! 
the villain!) offers to pay the money 
if Gaston will resign his claim to the 
To save her the knowledge 


prison 


|and reconciliations. 





yj 


« J, 
7 Yj f) 
twa 444 Yi Pe 
Va 


oor Ler LOUK A Hsin pi , 
408 ¢  - 


y: “ Puease, Str, MY GRANDMOTHER'S DEAD, AND I MUST GET OFF EARLY TO GO TO 
I MEAN THE FOOTBALL CEREMONY , 


THAT 18 . 
but at last he takes her in his arms. 
Curtain. 

Now there you really have a plot ; 
but what the dickens, I ask, is 
Paragot doing in it? Any Brown or 
Robinson would have acted in much 
the same way. He would have 
signed the document ard left the 
lady to his rival; in the Third Act he 
would have had misunderstandings 
The only differ- | 
ence would have been that Robinson 
in the five years’ interval (in the 
great Second Act, that is to say) 
would have gone up to the City as 
usual, trying to drown his sorrow in| 
work; while Paragot spent them | 
gloriously on the open road. 

Mr. Locke should have had the| 
courage of his creations. Paragot | 


philosophy, his 
careless way 
of giving off 
his best things, 
was almost too 
good. Anyhow, 
it was too much 
for his first-night 
audience, which 
simply could not 
keep up with 
him. On several 
occasions I found 
to my _ surprise 
that I was hav- 
ing a little laugh 
all to myself. 
Of the others, 
Mr. QUARTER- 
MAINE deserves 
special mention 
for a remarkable 
study of the vil- 


| hxit in confusion. 


lain. Miss Evetyn MILLARD as 
Joanna was best in the emotional 
scenes; she was not quite happy 


until trouble began. Mr. Lion and 
Miss Brirron were both good. 


I had two disappointments at the 
Queen’s Theatre over Mr. E. W. 
Hornuna’s play Stingaree the Bush- 
ranger. First, nobody was shot; 
and secondly, no reference was made 
to ‘“‘damper.’’ ‘‘If,’’ I said, as I 
made a careful toilet, ‘* I am going to 


see ‘squatters’ in the’ * Bush’ 
this evening, surely I shall hear 


something more about ‘damper.’ 
Perhaps (who knows?) even see 
some at last. You know, you can’t 
really go into the ‘ Bush’ without | 
‘“damper.’’’ Well, I was disap- | 
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pointed. It was entirely the fault of 
the squatters, who never got into the 
Bush at all, but remained at the 
back-blocks. However, I mustn't 
be too technical. 

[hat nobody was shot was, I think, 


a mistake of Mr. Hornunea’s. | 
ild have spared Bracy. When 
Bracy drew a bead on Stingaree the 
itter might have sighted him 


through his hip-pocket and shot him 

the wrist. This is often done. 
Instead, Stingaree hands over his 
gun with the words ‘‘ Take two.”’ 
Even so, things might have hap- 
pened. Bracy might have dropped 
his shooter and taken the other's, with 
the poetical idea of killing a bush- 
ranger with his own weapon. It would 
then have transpired that Stingaree 
who knew the idea) had given him 

n unloaded one. Exit Bracy. 

Of course I quite see Mr. Horn- 
uNG’s difficulty. He had to make his 
hero a romantic fellow—good at 
heart, you know, but a little hasty. 
So when he held up the mail it was 
simply to get the papers and see how 
many Tremper had made; and when 
he took your watch it was only 
because he wanted to know the 


ui Lh 





right time. And he had _ never, 
never killed a man in his life—only 
a rabbit, I swear. Of course, then, 
he couldn't have killed Bracy. 

flesh-wound nobody would have 
minded. A small flesh-wound on the 
fiftieth night, please, Mr. Hornuna. 

However, shots or no_ shots, 
damper or no damper, the play is de- 
cidedly interesting and picturesque. 
Mr. Henry AInLey made an excellent 
Stingaree; certainly a much better 
one than I had anticipated. But 


then he has a deal of love-making to} 


do, and I had expected scalps. As the 
heroine Hilda Bouverie, Miss H1i~pa 


Antony looked charming, and sang) 


delightfully. Three years elapse be- 
tween the first three Acta and the 
fourth (personally I smoked a cigar- 
ette), and in some wonderful way 
Miss Antony, who had been, I sup- 
pose, twenty-two in the First Act, 
really looked three years older. The 
others hadn’t altered a bit. M. 








The Spirit of the Age. 
I 


When the memorial is completed it will 
represent 500 tons of the finest marble.” 
Daily Mail. 
Not quite the finest though, be- 
cause it will have been knocked about 
with a chisel. 
IT. 

From a Chelsea shop window: 
“This pair of Clever Water-Colour Pictures, 
Framed complete, only 15s. 

Nearty New,” 


But 


if, 


| 
} 


Zo 
CZ 


D. V. “How couLp IT HAVE BEEN WORSE?” 





‘vspanp!” 





C. “Wen, ma'am, I MIGHT ‘AVE BEEN IN THE SAME POSITION AS YOURSELF 


UWA 











a“ 





District Visitor (unmarried). ‘‘ How DREADFULLY YOU'VE BEEN TREATED!” 
Cottager. “‘ WELL, 1T MIGHT 'AVE BEEN WORSE.” 








VALENTINES. 


| For the Cabinet. ‘‘ So free we 
lseem, so fettered fast we are.’’ 

| BrowninG, Andrea del Sarto. 

| For Mr. Morley. ‘‘ Every man has 
| his faults, and honesty is his.’’— 
Timon of Athens. 


For Mr. Haldane. ‘‘ There ain’t 
going to be no corps! ’'—Mark 


Twain, Tom Sawyer. 
For Mr, Balfour. ‘1 hope you 





have preserved the unities, sir! 
Nicholas Nickleby. 

For Mr. 
wise. Pray correct that error.”’ 


| LAMB. 


For Mr. Shaw. ‘‘ Let there be gall 
enough in thy ink, though thou write 
with a goose-pen, no matter.’’ 
Twelfth Night. 

For the Poet Laureate. ‘‘ I would 
the gods had made thee poetical! ’ 
—As You Like It. 





AVING KO} 


McKenna. ‘‘ You look | 
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| Bingly. 


| the Margravine and the 


sometimes 


| decadents 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


DisaPpPoIntTMENTS, like twin-daughters, never come 
The Heart of Penclope was a good book, and 
Barbara Rebell a better, and, as a humble admirer of 
Mrs. Bettoc Lownpes, I wanted her third to be better 
still. But, alas, The Pulse of Life (Heinemann) beats 
much more feebly than The Heart of Penelope. Then, 
again, I used to cherish a fond belief that Russian Grand 
Dukes were more maligned than malignant. I am not 
so sure now. I forget whether the Tsar bas or had an 
uncle called Paut. I prefer to think that, with more 
daring than discretion, Mrs. Lownpes has invented him. 
for I blush to say that six times during the course of 
a supper-party, given at the Islington bijou-villa of 


It is all very ingenious, but one would have more fun if 
‘one read the novels that are dissected. 





Since Ulysses made his last journey few heroes have 
seen more of men and cities than has Sir Henry Drum- 
MOND Wo.rr. Sixty-two years ago he began his career 
as a Clerk in the Foreign Office, finding employment in 


Florence, the Ionian Islands, Bulgaria, Turkey, and 
Egypt. In Bucharest, Teheran, and Madrid he was the 
representative of his Sovereign. Sut it was as a 


Member of the Fourth Party that his name became 
familiar outside the Foreign Office. In spite of Lord 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S subsequent predominance, Sir 
Henry was actually the founder of that interesting 
Parliamentary phenomenon. It had its birth in the 
campaign against Mr. Braptavcu’s impartial desire 





a frail ornament of the music-hall stage, the grand-ducal 
toes removed the shoe 
of the modest British 


either to t: ake the oath of allegiance or make affirmation as 
a preliminary to admission 





maiden sitting next him, 
and ‘‘replaced it as 
neatly as if it had been 
slipped on by her maid.’ 
I feel sure that Lady 
Grove would tell us this 
is not done under the best 
tables. The story proper 
is chiefly concerned with 
the Margravine of Moravia 

not a foreign substitute 
for butter, but the 
sovereign lady of a 
royaume d'opéra comique, 
who abdicated in order to 
marry an English Catholic 
gentleman, a friend of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster. Their tale 
of love is prettily told, 
and the minor characters 
are drawn with fidelity 
and strength. But, as the 








to the House of Commons. 
It was Srr Henry Wo.urr 
who, in defiance of Sir 
STAFFORD NorTHCOTE’S 
milder counsels, objected. 
Lord Ranpotpen did not 
appear on the scene till a 
fortnight later, when the 
hunt was in full ery. 

A shrewd observer, a de- 
lightful raconteur,endowed 
| with the gift of retentive 
| memory, Sir HeEwnry’s 
| Rambling Recollections 
| (MacMILLAN) rank among 
| the most interesting books 
| of the still young year. 


The title is excellently 
chosen. The bulky volumes 
are fearlessly free from 
anything approaching 
sequence of narrative. If, 
when writing about the 
Berlin Treaty, the in- 








story takes place in 1908, 
The Stranger. 
Mr. M. “ Ancestors ? 
The Stranger. “ 


Grand Duke and the Arch- 
bishop take a deal of 
swallowing. All the same 





“ AND WHO ARE THE Murpnys’ ancestors ?”’ 
Wuat's taar?” 

I MEAN, WHO DO THe MuRPHys sPpRING Frou?” 
Mr M. _ Tae MCRPHYS SPRING FROM NO ONE. 


ternal affairs of Persia, or 
the condition of Roumelia, 
a good story crops up in 
Sir Henry’s mind, it is 


Tuer sprinc artum!”| straightway told, with less 








it would be a loss to Eng- - ‘ar 
lish literature if Mrs. Betoc. Lownpes were to be sent 
to Siberia for contempt of the tussian Court. 

The art of scientific reviewing may be studied by the 
curious in a book entitled Modernism and Romance, by 


Mr. R. A. Scort-James (Lane). To most of us, just as 
a primrose was a primrose to Mr. P. Bett, a novel is a 
novel—a book to pick up and read and lay down again, 


with it, and at other 
times turning to the end to see if she marries him or 
not. But not so with Mr. R. A. Scort-James. To him 


right through 


’ ’ 
fous 





a novel is a symptom, a portent, a straw to show which | 
way the wind is blowing. No sooner does he read a| 
novel than he pigeon-holes its author either among the | 
or the mystics, the protesting apostles or 
the pessimists, the fugitives or the borderlanders. Mr. 
Gatswortny, for example, whom we esteem merely as 
the delightful author of The Country House—what do 
you think Mr. R. A. Scort-James calls him? A border- 
lander. Mr. Merepirn, Mr. Vacnevt, Mrs. Humpnry 
Warp, and Mr. Hicrens find themselves seated side by 
side in ac hapte ter reserved for psychologists. And so on, 





of introduction than pre- 
luded the attempt to te " the story about grouse in 
the gun-room. But a good story is better than a dis- 
quisition on foreign politics, especially when these are of 
distant date, and Sir Henry’s stories are as good as they 
are numerous and diversified. 





James Briytu elects—I know not why, 
Nor do I very greatly care— 

To look on life with half an eye 
Which misses almost all that 's fair; 
Though many myriad sweets are there 

He only seems to choose the nasties 
Such all his tales I ’ve tackled were, 

And such Rubina (Lona), his last, is. 

I do not greatly care, I said, 

For there are other pens to write 

Of kindlier things which can be read 
With quite a decent appetite. 

Yet one regrets that he, despite 

His name so gay, should dully utter 
The sort of notes that bring to sight 

Some commonplace neglected gutter, 














